; key entry section of the data processing clepart-
at the Long Beach Naval Shipyard; some 25 key
operators were involved. The key entry section
elected because the work conformed quite highly
; aforementioned job characteristics. The opera-
task was to keypunch information contained on
iximately 300 different source documents into the
ard's computerized management information sys-
The source documents were preprinted or hand-
3ii forms that varied in length, format, color, and
ility. The procedure used to enter each document
Nearly described in a manual available to all key
operators. Documents arrived in batches from
sites located throughout the shipyard and were
:d through a control section to the key entry sec-

or to the study, the operators picked up and logged
own work. Some of them complained that certain
idirnls always picked up the simpler work and left
nore difficult; understandably, they thought that
.voiild adversely affect their ratings under a per-
ance-contingent reward system. The problem was
ved by having the supervisors or their assistants
bute and log the work, which had the added ad-
ige of allowing operators to remain at their work
ins, thereby reducing nonproductive time. Expe-
e gained at the shipyard and in subsequent studies
ates that equitable distribution of work is critical,
therwise sound program can fail or have its impact
Eicantly attenuated if employees perceive that the
: distribution is unfair.

rformance standards, Another crucial element of a
rd system is the determination of what work level
be expected of an employee. Such expectations,
rally referred to as performance standards, rep-
it a level of performance that warrants a "fair day's
'* Technically, a performance standard represents
amount of time it should take an average, fully
ed individual to perform a given task using stand-
procedures under normal conditions. It should be
hasized that even when standards are developed
sr optimal circumstances, they are estimates or av-
es and consequently subject to error on any given
3y any given employee. In practice, moreover, per-
lance standards generally are developed neither
;r the best of conditions nor by highly trained per-
icl; therefore, both employees and managers must
slop some tolerance for error,
.ost importantly, employees must perceive stand-
as fair and attainable if the standards are to have
desired impact upon motivation. If the majority of

the work force does not believe this, any rewards as-
sociated with above-standard performance will have lit-
tle, if any, effect upon their motivation to perform. A
general rule of thumb used by Navy Personnel Research
and Development Center researchers is to set or adjust
standards so that at least the top 30 percent of the work
force is performing at or slightly above standard prior
to the introduction of a reward system. Based on the
adage that "success breeds success," the rule suggests
that the top performers will be motivated to perform
at higher rates to earn more bonus money; in turn, the
remainder of the work force will have reason to believe
that they can also earn a bonus by improving their per-
formance. Naturally, variations on this rule will depend
upon local circumstances, such as a supervisor's knowl-
edge that a majority of the work force is already per-
forming at or near capacity.

At the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, performance
standards were developed on the basis of the group's
average rate for each procedure, expressed in key-
strokes per hour. The degree of accuracy under an av-
eraging method critically depends upon the reliability
of the performance data;4 key entry work was chosen
for the pilot study in part because it yields highly reliable
data. Rate categories were established by rank ordering
the 300 procedures according to performance rates and
dividing the rank order into five distinct ranges (such
as 5,501-7,500 keystrokes per hour). Five categories
were selected at Long Beach because the rank order
produced that many fairly well-defined groupings; how-
ever, there are no established rules for determining the
number of categories. Each procedure was placed into
one of the categories and the value of the midpoint of
that category became its standard. For example, pro-
cedures in the 5,501-7,500 category had a standard of
6,500 keystrokes per hour. Subsequent to the Long Beach

4 E, V. Grillo and C. J. Berg, Work Measurement in the
Office; A Guide to Office Cost Control (New York: McGraw-
Hill, 1959).
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